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Subject:     "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS.  11    Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Listeners,  you  might  suppose  that  all  the  cooks  in  the  country  would 
agree  on  the  preparation  of  a  simple  everyday  American  dish  like- "baked  apples. 
But  you'd  be  surprised  at  the  controversy  that  rages  every  fall  over  apple 
baking  —  this  fall  especially,  with  the  big  apple  crop  on  hand  and  so  many 
people  using  apple  desserts.     To  pare  or  not  to  pare  is  the  question  that 
seems  to  divide  the  apple-bakers.     Some  cooks  bake  apples  with  the  skin  on, 
and  some  pare  the  top  half  of  the  apple  before  it  goes  into  the  oven. 

Your  Aunt  Sammy  never  believes  in  taking  sides  —  at  least  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight.     So  she  is  keeping  mum  right  now  on  her  own  personal  preferences 
in  baked  apples.     But  in  reply  to  those  listeners  who  want  some  judgment, 
sci entific  judgment  in  the  matter,  here  is  what  the  foods  people  at  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics  say.    They  say  that  apples  cook  more  quickly  and  more  evenly 
and  come  out  more  juicy  if  the  skin  is  left  on.     They  explain  that  the  skin 
helps  hold  the  juices  in  the  apple  and  that  as  the  apple  heats  in  the  oven, 
some  of  the  juice  turns  to  steam  and  helps  cook  the  flesh  of  the  apple.  If 
you  pare  or  prick  the  skin,   steam  escapes,  the  apple  takes  longer  to  bake  and 
may  come  out  rather  dry. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economies'  directions  for  baking  apples  read  like  this; 
"Wash  the  apples  and  core  them  without  cutting  through  the  blossom  end.  Place 
the  apples  in  a  baking  dish.     Fill  the  holes  with  sugar  and  butter  —  and  also 
raisins,  if  you  like  them.     Add  just  enough  water  to  keep  the  apples  from 
sticking,  and  cover  the  dish.     Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  the  apples  are  soft. 
Serve  baked  apples  hot  or  cold  with  or  without  cream. 11 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  these  directions  specify  a  hot  oven  for  baking 
apples.    The  foods  people  will  tell  you  that  the  shorter  the  cooking,  the 
hotter  the  flavor  of  the  fruit.     So  a  high  temperature  for  a  short  time  pro- 
luces  a  better- flavored  baked  apple  than  a  low  temperature  for  a  long  time. 
Two  other  points  to  remember:    Larger  apples  take  longer  to  bake  than  smaller 
apples.    And  apples  which  have  been  stored  a  long  time  require  longer  baking 
tine  than  those  just  off  the  trees. 
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The  ideal  apple  for  "baking  is  one  that  will  hold  its  shape  well  during 
cooking  yet  will  cook  quickly,  and  one  that  is  not  too  tart  yet  has  plenty 
of  apple  flavor.     (Many  people  think  sweet  apples  are  the  "best  for  baking;) 
From  time  to  time  apple  experts  at  State  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
have  made  tests  of  the  varieties  of  apples  suited  to  different  uses.  The 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  once  reported  on  the  New  York  State 
apples  it  found  especially  good  for  baking.     Its  list  included:  Tompkins 
King,  Tolman  Sweet,  Rome  Beauty,  Northern  Spy,  Wolf  River,  Mcintosh,  and 
Twenty  Ounce.     The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  the  Northwestern  apple 
growers  rated  their  winter  apples  too,  and  reported  that  their  good  cooking 
apples  were:    Ortley,  Rome  Beauty,  Spitzenburg,  Wagener,  Yellow  Bellflower, 
and  Yellow  Newton. 

By  the  way,  at  a  time  like  this  when  apples  are  so  plentiful,  you  can 
use  apples  occasionally  in  the  first  course  in  place  of  one  vegetable.  Hot 
baked  apples  slightly  sweetened  go  well  with  almost  any  kind  of  meat.  And 
slices  of  apples  and  sweetpotatoes  baked  together  are  excellent,  too.  Season 
with  butter  and  a  little  sugar  or  sirup. 

So  much  for  apples.    Nov/  to  answer  a  question  left  over  from  last  week. 
A  listener  asks  how  to  cook  a  beef  heart  so  it  is  tender  and  appetizing. 
Whenever  she  cooks  it,  she  says,  it  turns  out  tough,  dry,  and  strong  tasting. 

The  meat  cookery  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  advise  stuffing 
and  braising  a  heart.     (Braising,  you  know,  is  first  browning  in  fat  and  then 
cooking  with  moisture  in  a  covered  baking  dish.)    For  a  family  of  5  or  6,  you 
would  need  either  1  beef  heart  or  2  calf  hearts.     Wash  the  meat  and  remove 
gristle  and  veins.     Make  the  stuffing  by  chopping  an  onion  and  a  stalk  of 
celery  and  cooking  in  2  tablespoons  of  fat;  then  adding  2  to  3  cups  of  bread 
crumbs  and  seasoning  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.     Cut  a  slit  in  one  side 
of  the  heart  and  fill  the  pocket  with  stuffing.     Then  sew  up  the  slit.  Brown 
the  heart  on  all  sides  in  fat;  place  it  in  a  baking  dish  or  casserole.  Add 
a  half  cup  of  water.     Cover  closely  and  cook  until  tender  in  a  very  moderate 
oven  —  that  is,  about  30°  degrees  Fahrenheit.    A  beef  heart  will  need  about 
2  hours  in  the  oven.     A  calf  heart  will  cook  tender  in  a  much  shorter  time. 
The  drippings  will  make  excellent  gravy. 

Heart  and  liver  and  kidneys  are  the  meat  organs  always  listed  high 
for  their  iron  content.    And  iron  is  one  of  the  minerals  that  we  Americans 
are  likely  to  slight  in  our  menus.     So  if  you  can  find  appetizing  ways  to 
serve  these  meats  to  your  family,  so  much  the  better  for  the  family. 

Last  week  I  mentioned  an  answer  to  most  of  your  meat  economy  problems  — 
a  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  publication  that  all  you  thrifty  listeners  will 
appreciate.     For  those  who  missed  the  number  and  title,  I'll  say  once  more 
that  this  is  called  "Meat  Dishes  at  Low  Cost";  that  it  is  Miscellaneous 
Publication  No.  2l6;  that  you  get  your  copy  by  writing  for  it  direct  to  the 
department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.   C.  —  while  the  free  supply  holds 
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